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Japanese Imperial Policies 


There are three main “driving ideas underneath Japa- 
nese imperial policies,” according to Galen M. Fisher, 
for many years a Y.M.C.A. secretary in Japan and now 
counselor on research for the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, writing in Pacific Affairs (New York) for De- 
cember. The first of these is Kdd6, the Imperial Way. 
Vaguely, it is a religious cult, “a code of ethics, and a 
political principle.” With the roots of Kéd6 in “a vague 
and mystical notion of the divine origin of the Imperial 
House and of the nation itself” the writer thinks it is not 
surprising that it should “distort and magnify that notion 
into a rigid dogma and become an instrument at once of 
passionate patriotism and of relentless persecution.” Its 
advocates believe that “Japan has been divinely commis- 
sioned to confer this superior way of life upon a benighted 
and demoralized world.” As a political principle it is 
“immovably committed to the imperial monarchy” and is, 
therefore, “the implacable foe of communism.” 

The second idea is that Japan is “qualified to be the 
Master-state of the Orient,” and that force should be 
used “to the uttermost in achieving the ends of the domi- 
nant state.” Practically, this means that the Japanese 
think that “the United States should recognize the po- 
litical and economic paramountcy of Japan in the Orient, 
and should trust her to do whatever she deems necessary to 
bring order, unity and prosperity to that region.” To ac- 
complish this Japan must become “a perfect ‘national de- 
fense state.’”” Recent pressure on the Japanese Christian 
churches to eliminate all foreign influence from their ad- 
ministration is a part of this “totalitarian pressure.” 
Japan is “resolved to demonstrate the equality, if not the 
superiority, of the colored races as championed and led 
by her, and to put the greedy and intolerant white races 
in their places.” 

The third main idea is that “East Asia and the adja- 
cent island world should be organized as an autonomous 
~ self-sufficient regional unit under the hegemony of 

apan.” 

Dr. Fisher is convinced that these driving forces will 
not result in Japan’s isolation from the modern world be- 
cause of her need for applied science and because she can- 
not maintain her own standard of living without the 
European and American market as well as her own in- 
ternational shipping service and tourist trade. 

Certain forces affecting Asia may be temporarily sup- 
pressed but not killed. Among these, according to the 
writer, are “the tidal pressure for power and the good 
life of the forgotten millions; the steady environmental 
pressure of the economic resources, the ideas and the in- 
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stitutions of the United States and the Soviet Union; 
the potential scourge of China, unless Japan pursues a 
magnanimous policy toward her; and the bursting forth 
once more within Japan herself of the freedom of thought, 
criticism, and activity, which is now suppressed, and 
which, like a gas, may work havoc unless released.” 


Block Booking and the Consent Decree 


On November 20 the government’s suit against eight 
large producers of motion pictures was settled by a con- 
sent decree accepted by five of the eight. This brings to 
a significant stage the long controversy over certain prac- 
tices in the industry. The government’s suit was brought 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and charged a monop- 
oly in restraint of trade in the industry. The public in 
general has been interested chiefly in complaints against 
“block booking” and “blind selling.” 

The decree’ provides that feature pictures must be 
“trade shown” to exhibitors before they are licensed for 
exhibition, with advance notice of the time and place 
within each exchange area; that feature pictures shall not 
be offered in blocks of more than five; that exhibitors 
shall not be obliged to take “shorts” (news reels, trailers, 
short subjects, or serials), western or foreign pictures, 
or old pictures which have been reissued, as a condition 
of securing features; that a license to exhibit features in 
one exchange area shall not include theaters in another 
area nor be conditioned on the licensing of features for 
exhibition in theaters in another area; that distributors 
shall not refuse to license pictures to any exhibitor on 
terms fixed by the distributor (but not contrary to the 
decree) if the exhibitor satisfies “reasonable minimum 
standards” of operation and responsibility unless such 
exhibition would reduce the distributor’s “total film rev- 
enue” in the area where the theater is located; that dis- 
tributors shall not withhold prints from one exhibitor to 
give a competing theater “a prior playing date not pro- 
vided for in his license”; and that exhibitors must be 
allowed to cancel features which are “generally offensive 

. . on moral, religious or racial grounds.” 

Controversies arising out of these provisions are to be 
subject to arbitration. But relief is to be given on con- 
troversies over the “run” to which an exhibitor is enti- 
tled only to theaters in existence at the date of the decree 
or to those that replaced such theaters. The decree will 
remain in effect for three years. During this time none 
of the defendant companies shall “enter upon a general 
program of expanding its theater holdings.” 


1It has not been possible for this Department to secure the ex- 
act text of the decree as signed but these are the main provisions. 
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The decree was accepted by Paramount Pictures, Inc., 
Loew’s Inc., Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation, War- 
ner Bros. Pictures, Inc., and Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corporation. Three of the defendants in the origi- 
nal suit (Columbia Pictures Corporation, United Artists 
Corporation and Universal Corporation) did not accept 
the decree, and a new complaint against them has been 
filed by the Department of Justice. If they accept a simi- 
lar decree then the companies which have consented to 
this decree may file a written notice of their intention to 
comply with the terms of the later decree. 


Both independent exhibitors—who were not parties to 
the suit—and the producers object to the provisions of 
the decree. Distributors, according to Variety for 
November 20, like the decree. The great objection of 
exhibitors is to the five-picture group selling plan. Pro- 
ducers claim that it will cost far more money to distribute 
pictures in this way. They have also fought vigorously, 
so Variety says, to limit the provisions in regard to arbi- 
tration over clearance. These should be of considerable 
benefit to exhibitors, but they object to some of the re- 
strictions on the right to arbitrate. 

In any case, it is clear that compulsory block-booking 
has not been abolished; rather it has been reduced from 
blocks of perhaps fifty pictures to blocks of five. Pic- 
tures must now be completed before they are sold, since 
exhibitors must have an opportunity to see them before 
purchasing them, if they choose to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. Some of the districts fixed by the consent 
decree are so large that it is obvious that many small 
town exhibitors could not possibly attend trade showings 
several times a year. To take an admittedly extreme ex- 
ample, all of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming, west- 
ern Nebraska and southwestern South Dakota are in the 
same district, with Denver as the center where the pic- 
tures will be shown. Exhibitors will, to be sure, have 
the advantage of more adequate trade reports. 

There is no provision for cancellation of pictures which 
the exhibitors do not wish to run except for those that are 
morally or racially offensive. Thus, producers can, if they 
choose, arrange their groups of five so that exhibitors will 
have to take pictures they do not wish to run in order 
to get those they most want. 


The Neely bill (S. 280) to abolish compulsory block 
booking and blind selling, was passed by the Senate in 
1938 and again in 1939 but has never been brought to a 
vote in the House of Representatives. Since the consent 
decree does not abolish block booking the question still 
remains whether this measure is or is not needed. The 
bill provides that “the methods of distribution of motion- 
picture films in commerce whereby (a) exhibitors are 
required to lease all or a specified number of an offered 
group of films in order to obtain any individual desired 
film or films in the group, a trade practice sometimes 
known as compulsory block booking, and (b) films are 
leased before they are produced and without opportunity 
for the exhibitor to ascertain the content of such films, 
a trade practice sometimes known as blind selling, are 
hereby declared to be contrary to public policy in that 
such practices interfere with the free and informed selec- 
tion of films on the part of exhibitors and prevent the 
people of the several states and the local communities 
thereof from influencing such selection in the best inter- 
ests of the public, and tend to create a monopoly in the 
production, distribution, and exhibition of films. The 
Congress finds and declares that such methods and prac- 
tices adversely affect and constitute a burden upon com- 


merce, and it is the purpose of this Act to prohibit and 
to prevent such methods and practices in commerce.” 

In order to end the practice of block booking the bill 
prohibits the leasing for public exhibition of “two or 
more” films in a block under compulsion to take the 
group or to lease none; it also prohibits the leasing of a 
group at an aggregate price that bears such relation to 
the separate prices of individual pictures “as to operate 
as an unreasonable restraint upon the freedom of an 
exhibitor.” 

In order to end the practice of blind selling the bill 
prohibits the lease for public exhibition of any film more 
than 2,000 feet in length without furnishing to the ex- 
hibitor, as part of the lease, “an accurate synopsis of the 
contents of such film.” 


The bill is supported by the Allied States Association 
of Motion Picture Exhibitors, composed of theater own- 
ers who are not affiliated with producers or distributors 
and by a number of prominent organizations. Among 
those that have condemned block booking are the American 
Association of University Women, American Baptist 
Publication Society, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Council of Women for Home Missions, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, Knights of 
Columbus, Lutheran Church of America, Committee on 
Moral and Social Welfare, Motion Picture Research 
Council, National Board of Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, National Council of Catholic Women, National 
Council of Protestant Episcopal Churches, National Edu- 
cation Association, National Grange, National Women’s 
Trade Union League of America, Presbyterian Church 
of the United States of America, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. Producers and distributors have vigorously op- 
posed the proposal from the beginning. 

In 1937 there were 18,818 motion picture theaters in 
the United States, of which 2,397 were affiliated with the 
eight companies against whom the government brought 
suit, 3,910 were in circuits unaffiliated with the producers 
and 12,511 were independent. Although the latter con- 
stituted 66 per cent of the total number of theaters, they 
had only 49 per cent of the seating capacity. The num- 
ber of independent theaters has decreased while that of 
the affiliated and unaffiliated circuit theaters has increased 
since 1933.2, The independent theaters are, thus, for the 
most part the small neighborhood theaters in large cities 
or are located in small towns. The big “first run” the- 
aters are more often affiliated with the producers or are 
in large circuits. The big theaters which show pictures 
as soon as they are released naturally pay far more for 
the privilege than do the small ones which show them 
months later. They also use far fewer feature pictures 
since, with them, a successful picture may run several 
weeks while the little theaters may change several times 
a week. If double features are shown two to three hun- 
dred films may be required each year. Block booking 
does not apply to the large theaters which use so few 
pictures—and have bargaining power because of the large 
rentals they pay—that they can to a considerable extent 
select from the most important pictures of each company. 
Nor are pictures such as Gone with the Wind sold in 
blocks. The exhibitor agrees to pay a definite percentage 


2 Equity No. 87-273 in the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District, of New York; United States of Amer- 
ica Petitioner, v. Paramount Pictures, Inc., et al., Defendants; 
Petition, filed July 30, 1938, p. 59-60. 
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of his gross receipts, 70 per cent in that particular case.* 
Forty per cent would perhaps be a more usual figure for 
pictures sold separately. 

Contradictory testimony was presented in regard to 
the extent of cancellations allowed at present. An ex- 
hibitor opposing the Neely bill complained that the ten 
to fifteen per cent cancellation permitted before the con- 
sent decree was not sufficient; another favoring the bill 
said that most of the big producers were now allowing 
twenty per cent, but he did not “anticipate” that cancella- 
tions would be allowed from all price brackets.‘ The 
discrepancy may be due to a difference in policy depend- 
ing on the size of the theater and number of films pur- 
chased. In any case the twenty per cent allowance seems 
to be a very recent innovation. Furthermore, correspon- 
dence between distributors and exhibitors introduced as 
evidence made it clear that showing or paying for a given 
picture without exhibiting it, is required at times before 
other desired pictures can be secured. Gruesomeness 
was not accepted as a reason for cancellation. 


Most pictures have in the past been sold before they 
were produced. Exhibitors complained that the contracts 
showed only the number of pictures to be delivered and 
the price brackets with no data as to the name of the 
picture or the star, and that in case of cancellations pic- 
tures were sometimes moved from one bracket to another. 
The difficulties of the small exhibitor were described by 
Mrs. Daniel M. Shaver, an exhibitor in a Pennsylvania 
mining town. She insisted that she had been obliged to 
buy news reels and other shorts though she could not 
use them in order to secure the pictures desired. She 
declared that the salesman told her, “here was the method ; 
we could take the pictures at that price and like it.”® 
Many exhibitors complained that the system made it im- 
possible to select the type of pictures preferred by their 
audiences. The price to be charged in the theater is 
stated in the contract. If it were lowered, the exhibitor 
would receive pictures at a later date. To increase it 
might mean that pictures desired could not be secured 
at all since they would be assigned to competing theaters 
with contracts giving them priority over other houses. 

The objections of the exhibitors to block booking and 
blind selling are, thus, economic since it limits their 
power to select the pictures which would, they believe, 
be most popular in their communities. The organiza- 
tions, on the other hand, that oppose these practices are 
concerned for the moral quality of the pictures shown. 
They believe that the exhibitor can not give adequate 
consideration to the desires of his community unless he 
has greater opportunity to select his pictures and has 
more information available in advance than has been 
possible in recent years. 

Representatives of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America insist that there is no compul- 
sory block booking, rather that it is simply wholesale 
selling and the least expensive method of handling the 
problems of distribution. Enactment of the Neely bill, 
they say, would increase costs of distribution, raise prices 
to exhibitors, and, therefore, to theater-goers, that the 


8 Myers, Abram F. Motion Picture-Films (Compulsory Block 
Booking and Blind Selling); Hearings before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, 76th 
Cong., 3d sess., on S. 280. Part 1, p. 115. 

4 See McGuire, Thomas, /bid., Pt. 2, p. 710 and Wolcott, Leo F., 
Pt. 1, p. 409. 

5 Tbid., Pt. 1, Ashe, Ben, p. 408-9; Shaver, Mrs. D. M., p. 261-3. 

6 Tbid., Pt. 1, p. 227. 
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attempt to sell pictures individually would create “chaos” 
in the industry; that exhibitors do have information 
about pictures before licensing them—although it does 
not appear in the contract. They admit that the exhibit- 
or’s contract does “require the exhibitor to take the pic- 
tures that he has subscribed for and contracted for; and 
the entire group of pictures which are listed in the face 
of his contract”? but that in practice the cancellation 
clause and adjustments made between distributor and ex- 
hibitor actually change the situation greatly. They insist 
that block booking and blind selling provide a convenient 
alibi for exhibitors who are subject to criticism because 
of the pictures shown but that it is not the real difficulty. 

Some of the exhibitors, however, who opposed the 
Neely bill insisted that “the uniform and inflexible ap- 
plication of compulsory block booking and blind selling 

. . are highly objectionable.”* Yet they fear that the 
Neely bill would increase prices and would not prevent 
virtual compulsory block booking unless there were some 
provision for the control of prices charged by distributors. 
They urge a more generous cancellation clause and more 
adequate provision for arbitration. 

Those who oppose the Neely bill are agreed in con- 
demning the section requiring an “accurate synopsis.” 
They insist that such a synopsis could not be made until 
the picture is completed, and that, even then, there would 
be endless litigation over the question whether or not the 
synopsis was “accurate.” Since pictures made by com- 
panies who have accepted the consent decree must here- 
after be completed before they are sold, the former diffi- 
culty as to their product is no longer important. 

It is evident that controversy over the wholesale distribu- 
tion of motion pictures is far from ended by the decree. 
Reports in the trade press do indicate that the producers 
realize that pictures must stand on their own merits if 
they cannot be sold in blocks, and that this may improve 
the quality. These comments seem, to a considerable ex- 
tent, to justify the argument that pictures are sold by 
the block methods which could not be marketed indi- 
vidually. 

In this connection, an editorial in the Motion Picture 
Herald (New York) of November 30 is of interest. It 
comments that the Production Code of the moving picture 
industry, “a document of guidance in the direction of 
common decency and the mores of America,” was adopted 
“after some sharp experience.” 

“.. . It would appear from the expressions of reviewers, 
critics and journalists in general that there is a wide im- 
pression that there is a rising curve for forgetfulness, a 
recrudescence of the impulses that got into trouble 
before. ... 

“Further, a glance at what currently goes on with refer- 
ence to the acquisition of alleged material for the screen, 
tends to suggest that the trend into the realm of trouble 
is becoming intensified. 

“Considered solely, for the moment, from the point of 
view of commercial expediency, the situation would seem 
to warrant most especially serious consideration now with 
the narrowing of the market to precisely those areas which 
have generally in common a moral and social tradition, 
identical mores.” 

The Motion Picture Herald reports Burns Mantle, dra- 
matic critic of the New York Daily News, as urging “a 


7 Ibid., Pt. 2, p. 495. 
8E. L. Kuykendall. Ibid., Pt. 2, p. 721. 
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program of purposeful decency in motion pictures.” He 
says “. . . decency is not only fun, but profitable as 
well... .” 


“Common Ground” 


Louis Adamic is editor of a new quarterly periodical, 
Common Ground (222 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.), 
which has as its aim “to begin to tell the story of the 
coming and meeting on this continent of peoples belong- 
ing to about 60 different national, racial, and religious 
backgrounds.” The publisher is the Common Council 
for American Unity, formerly the Foreign Language In- 
formation Service. Common Ground is not a house or- 
gan but “A general magazine with a special focus.” The 
subscription rate is $2.00 a year. 

The Autumn issue, the first, presents a series, of strik- 
ing articles, some by well-known writers, others by new 
writers who show great promise. Mary Ellen Chase, 
well-known novelist, represents the old-stock American 
tradition in “Head and Hand Working Together,” a 
description of her education as a child in New England. 

Arthur Meier Schlesinger, professor of American his- 
tory at Harvard University, outlines briefly the history 
of immigration in this country. 


George S. Schuyler, a prominent Negro publicist, dis- 
cusses, “Who Is ‘Negro’? Who Is ‘White’?” pointing out 
the confusion in the laws of the different states, and the 
injustices which result from them. 


Is the Battle for Democracy a Secular Struggle? 


Numerous declarations are being made within the 
church and in public life generally that the future of 
democracy depends upon religion. A direct and vigorous 
challenge to that thesis is presented in The Nation (New 
York) for November 13, 1940, in a signed editorial en- 
titled “Religion and Democracy” by Freda Kirchwey, 
the editor and publisher. It will be profitable for religious 
leaders to understand this view. Significant paragraphs 
from Miss Kirchwey’s statement follow: 


“Democracy may be Christian or Jewish; it may be 
pagan or agnostic; it is related to whatever culture and 
whatever religious or non-religious ideals flourish in the 
society that breeds it. Democracy has nothing on earth 
to do with any particular faith. 

“Christianity may nourish democracy or dictatorship. 
In some periods and places it has provided fertile spiritual 
soil for liberal ideas. In Protestant England it has done 
so, or at least it has not seriously retarded their growth. 
In Catholic Spain it has supported black reaction and 
has fought, in a succession of struggles not yet ended, 
on the side of absolutism—of king or dictator. In the 
United States, which as a crucible for the faiths and un- 
faiths of all the world must not be given a religious tag, 
the story of Christianity is a record of violent contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies. As an organized body of faith, 
Christianity cannot be said to stand on the side of democ- 
racy. The Catholics can—but seldom do—boast of a 
liberal wing which has encouraged social reforms and a 
wide degree of democratic control. But the stronger if 
not more numerous element in that church has stead- 
fastly resisted every democratic impulse in our society— 
from the federal child-labor amendment to support of the 
republican cause in the Spanish War. The Protestants 
are so mixed up in their political alignments that no at- 
tempt at classification is worth making. From the ob- 


scurantism of the primitive sects which burgeon particu- 
larly in the South and Middle West to the enlightenment 
of many major denominational groups, every shade of 
political faith exists. One can find Christians offering 
courageous support for every democratic effort; but one 
cannot find organized Christianity as a whole offering 
anything. And that is just as well. 


“We learned long ago in this country that one of the 
best guaranties of democracy was a determination to keep 
church and state, religion and politics, out of each other’s 
company. We are not a Christian civilization; democ- 
racy is not a Christian invention. We are a civilization 
molded by the efforts of men and women of different 
faiths, united only in their belief in the capacity of ordi- 
nary people to set up and run their own political institu- 
tions and through them to create a decent human society. 
Among these people are many whose devotion to democ- 
racy is linked with a stubborn religious skepticism. 


“T am not trying to deny the virtue or validity of re- 
ligious feeling. The desires of men find expression in 
faith more directly than in any purely rational exercise. 
From faith men draw the strength and meaning that 
carry them through desperate ordeals. But the religious 
impulse is a fluid which runs as readily into one mold as 
another. It can be made to fit the uniform of a storm 
trooper quite as snugly as the habit of a Christian church- 
goer. It is an ally of any cause that enables the indi- 
vidual to savor the joy of dedicating himself to something 
which seems greater and more valuable than his own 
small life. This obvious truth is applied by the Nazis 
for their own ends with conspicuous success, and it is 
natural that opponents of the Nazi cult should seek to 
convert the religious desires of men to the uses of democ- 
racy. But they can accomplish this in only one way— 
by endowing democracy itself with emotional content and 
spiritual worth, not by identifying, it with any set re- 
ligious faith. 

“The struggle we are engaged upon is not a struggle 
of Christianity against paganism or of religion against 
non-religion. It is a secular struggle to establish a soci- 
ety in which men and women shall be free to vote and 
write and speak as théy choose; to follow the dictates of 
reason rather than of blood; to use methods of discussion 
and orderly decision rather than violence; to achieve 
economic security and justice by their common efforts; 
to follow the faith they prefer or to repudiate religious 
dogma altogether.” 


The Committee on Militarism in Education 


Several weeks ago it was announced that the Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Education had decided to discon- 
tinue its work. For fifteen years the Committee has 
fought compulsory military training in schools and col- 
leges. But the enactment of peacetime conscription has 
changed the situation radically. Since the government 
has now officially approved the compulsory principle, the 
methods along which the Committee had been working 
were “hopelessly out of date.” The records and files of 
the organization have been transferred to the Swarth- 
more College library as a part of its collection of peace 
materials. The chairman and treasurer were given au- 
thority to call the executive board together if at any time 
it seems “possible and important” to renew the Commit- 
tee’s activity. Its supporters are urged to associate them- 
selves more actively with one or another of the existing 
peace organizations. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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